Sue Rainville, associate civilian
personnel officer at NOSC, on the benefits
of new reduction-in-force rules: "Really
more important than which ratings
determine retention is that we can contain
the damage to the areas that need to be
cut and we don't have the ripple effect of
bumping three or four people down the
chain. Containing the damage to a smaller
group is harder on that group, but it's less
destructive overall."

and all rated below are in another. When only 8 of 2,700
scientists and engineers receive ratings below satisfactory,
the reduction in force of such professionals had better he
small or the RIF process is performance-based in rhetorical
terms only. In effect, this lesson is still evolving.

But that feature really is not so surprising. As the Naval
Weapons Center's Dick Johnson said, "It's taken us five
full years and we still are making changes here and there.
It's important to continue to have that flexibility to think
of new, creative ways to manage people and organiza-
tions." Taking the thought one step further and putting it
in the context of possible Civil Service-wide application,
he adds, "No single model is going to fit all organizations
because if they're dynamic, which they must be to remain
healthy, they're going to undergo constant change. Every
organization needs a uniqueness in its personnel system,
an opportunity to mold its own structure and to change it
when change is really suggested. The dichotomy between
an R&D organization and a shipyard, for example, is night
and day."

Lab effectiveness

The final measure of worth of the Navy's demonstration
project, however, remains the one most difficult to meas-
ure, for quantification of a laboratory's effectiveness is
seemingly as elusive as the quarry in a snipe hunt. The dif-
ficulties involved are staggering. An R&D lab is told of a
foreseen threat. It hires the best and brightest, who work
for years on a solution. They produce an answer and the
Navy fields it. Conflict ensues and the fleet discovers that
the threat has evolved faster than the solution. What meas-

ure of worth is appropriate?

Such a knotty problem is of little more than passing in-
terest to China Lake's technical director, Burrell Hays. His
is a world of practical decisions in a universe of research
abstractions. And he is convinced that the demo project
has contributed significantly to his laboratory's effective-
ness, no matter how hard it is to define. In his words, "If
you look at what we've done since the demo, it's very im-
pressive. We've been very productive. For example.
we've had a missile technology demonstration program
called the Advanced Common Intercept Missile Demon-
stration that has shown we can develop a missile that will
fly twice as far, twice as fast, at half the size and for half
the cost of the missile currently assigned that mission. Did
the demo allow us to hire junior engineers to work on this
thing? Yes. Did it have the managers talking to (lie junior
people more often so they could understand what they re-
ally wanted them to do? Yes, Did it allow the employees
to feel like they were treated fairly and that their rewards
were comparable to their peer groups? I think so. Did it
help that we have a dual-ladder capability so somebody
could continue to work on the ACIMD without becoming
a supervisor? You bet. Could you say all of those things
together were why we did ACIMD as well as we did?

"We might have been able lo do it under the old system,
but under the demo, we did it better."

EDITOR'S NOTE

The DMJ welcomes your comments on this or any
other article.
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